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A  S£MI.MONTHlY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

The  IJ.S.  Educational  Exchange  Team, 

headed  by  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  U.S.  Education 
Commissioner,  returned  from  its  month’s  stay  in  the 
Soviet  Union  on  June  10.  Dr.  Derthick’s  remarks  on 
what  the  ten-member  team  saw  in  Russia  are  currently 
tantalizing  many  educators.  He  predicted  that  the 
team’s  report  would  make  “a  real  impact”  upon 
American  education,  that  the  trip  had  “far  exceeded 
expectations.” 

“We  really  were  not  prepared  for  what  we  saw,” 
he  said.  “We  saw  more  than  we  expected  to  see,  and 
what  we  saw  had  greater  significance  than  we  antici¬ 
pated.”  Dr.  Derthick  feels  that  it  will  take  at  least 
three  months  for  the  team  to  “analyze  and  cross-check 
and  mature”  its  report  on  the  trip. 

The  Soviet  Minister  for  Higher  Edneation, 

Vyacheslav  Eliutin,  in  an  article  in  the  trade  union 
newspaper  Trud,  has  announced  that  Russia  now  leads 
the  world  in  yearly  output  of  university  graduates. 
His  figures:  290,000  specialists  will  graduate  from 
Russian  universities  this  year.  A  partial  breakdown 
of  these  figures  indicates  that  90,000  are  engineers, 
30,000  agricultural  specialists,  100,000  teachers  and 
20.000  doctors. 
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Jnvenile  delinqneney  in  N.Y.  State  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  joint  meeting  between  the  N.Y.  State 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Principals  Associa¬ 
tions  and  the  State  Education  Commission.  The 
meeting,  on  June  10,  was  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  groundwork  for  a  broad  community-level  program 
aimed  at  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  among  the 
state’s  school-age  children.  The  objective  is  to  blue¬ 
print  a  plan  this  summer  that  can  be  implemented  in 
each  community  beginning  this  fall.  Ideas  for  possi¬ 
ble  incorporation  in  the  program  were  presented  by 
representatives  of  civic,  legal,  labor,  government  and 
religious  organizations.  Among  other  conclusions. 
Gov.  Hardman  suggested  that  a  basic  understanding 
between  parent  and  teacher  on  disciphne  was  of 
fundamental  importance. 

The  right  to  vote  is  highly  prized  by  Negroes, 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Washington,  told  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Negroes  are  coming  to  under¬ 
stand,  he  pointed  out,  that  the  right  to  vote  is  “even 
more  fundamental”  than  integration.  “When  the  vote 
is  there,  the  politicians  are  going  to  think  in  terms  of 
treatment  of  Negroes.”  Politicians  will  accept  inte¬ 
gration  gracefully  when  the  power  of  the  Negro  vote 
is  realiz^,  the  Bishop  added. 

\  new  ‘‘Loyalty  Day”  has  heen  adopted 

by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  resolution 
designating  May  1  as  Loyalty  Day  has  been  sent  to 
the  Senate.  The  Judiciary  Committee  said  that  the 
date.  International  Labor  Day,  has  become  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  Communist  demonstrations  and  it  is  “appro¬ 
priate  that  this  day  become  a  day  for  the  American 
people  to  solemnly  consider  their  stake  in  democracy.” 
The  resolution  would  ask  the  President  to  direct  dis¬ 
play  of  the  flag  on  public  buildings. 

Most  college  women  go  Into  professional 

fields,  a  joint  survey  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  shows. 
The  findings  indicate  that  81  out  of  every  100  women 
graduating  from  college  in  1956  were  working  within 
six  months.  About  three  fourths  were  in  professional 
jobs  with  teaching  leading  the  field. 
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•  Administration 


The  principal’s  duties  need  study,  Gov. 
Robert  Holmes  told  the  Northwest  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Oregon  Elementary  School  Principals  recently. 
Reported  in  the  May  Oregon  Education,  Gov.  Holmes 
asked  for  a  re-examination  of  the  principal’s  many 
duties. 

He  highlighted  the  following: 

The  principal  “is  the  business  head  of  a  consider¬ 
able  organization,  obliged  to  mesh  his  financial  opera¬ 
tions  into  a  system  that  includes  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  building,  the  faculty  and  the  student  body 
under  his  immediate  command. 

“This  is  a  considerable  responsibility  in  itself.  He 
is  also  director  of  his  faculty,  responsible  for  coordi¬ 
nating  curriculum  with  available  teachers,  and  for 
programing  his  teacher  resources  both  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

“As  chief  administrative  officer,  he  is  responsible 

for  faculty  morale  and  student  conduct.  He  is  a  kind 
of  super-building  supervisor,  responsible  for  the  phys¬ 
ical  condition  and  use  of  grounds. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  principals— now  operating  on 
a  magnitude  of  levels— can  profitably  suggest  how 
administrative  functions  can  be  separated  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  divided. 

“Many  school  districts  are  now  large  enough  and 
financially  strong  enough  to  have  both  principals 
and  assistant  principals  in  their  schools.  Rut  many 
schools  are  neither  large  enough,  nor  financially  mus¬ 
cular  enough,  to  provide  this  kind  of  organization. 

“For  these,  then,  there  is  another  problem— and  this 
school  people  and  public  will  have  to  discuss  together. 
If  a  principal  can’t  do  everything-as  he  now  tries  to 
do— and  still  run  the  school  as  it  ought  to  be  run- 
then  what  functions  can  he  give  up  and  what  func¬ 
tions  will  the  public  permit  him  to  give  up?”  Gov. 
Holmes  concluded. 


•  Sehooi  Board 


A  new  center  for  school  board  studies 

will  be  established  on  a  national  basis  in  Evanston 
in  August,  Northwestern  University  has  announced. 
The  object  will  be  to  develop  newer  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  techniques,  methods  and  materials  for  raising  the 
quality  of  school  board  membership  and  operation. 

A  proposal  for  a  joint  cooperative  arrangement  for 
tliat  purpose,  made  by  Northwestern  University,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  National  School  Boards  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Association  has  accepted  space  on  the 
Northwestern  campus  and  will  formally  set  up  .shop 
in  August. 

The  center  will  work  to  identify  major  areas  of 
needed  school  board  research,  will  cooperate  with 
other  universities  and  education  groups  in  specific 
research  projects  and  will  be  an  information  source 
where  research  findings  can  be  collected  and  analyzed. 


•  Phiiosophy  and  Goals 


The  humanities  are  in  need  of  united  action 
from  both  the  schools  and  the  1800  centers  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  conference  of  twenty-five  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  and  scholars  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  it  was  urged  that  high 
school  teachers  of  language,  art,  history,  philosophy 
and  religion  be  drawn  into  the  communities  of  college 
and  university  teachers  and  research  workers. 

Working  together,  much  might  be  done,  it  was 
pointed  out,  to  make  youth  aware  of  the  attractions 
of  humanistic  studies  through  improved  public  rela¬ 
tions  aimed  at  creating  a  climate  of  public  opinion 

favorable  toward  the  humanities.  It  was  felt  that  this 

would  relieve  the  pressure  that  parents  exert  on  high 
school  guidance  counselors  to  direct  talented  youths 
toward  occupations  promising  greater  rewards  in 
money  and  prestige. 


Three  Ways  to  Stimulate  a  Child’s 

Intelligence 

1.  Motivate  him: 

Teach  him  that  intelligence 
is  the  way  to  success. 

Stress  self-improvement  by 
stories  of  great  men  who 
raised  themselves  from  hum- 

2.  Encourage 

ble  beginnings. 

confident 

attitudes: 

1 

Show  him  how  to  “think 
scientifically”  by  developing 
an  inquiring,  experimental 
outlook. 

Stress  the  advantages  of 
reading. 

3.  Give  him 

basic  tools: 

Teach  writing  not  just  to 
“copy”  but  to  express  his 
“own  thoughts.” 

—  George  Price, 

May  Think  (IBM) 

•  Science  Education 


More  §cience  careers  for  Negroes  is  the 

plea  of  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  president  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  New  York  City,  in  announcing  the 
League’s  new  nationwide  guidance  and  assistance 
program  to  direct  more  Negroes  into  scientific  and 
technical  professions.  The  ten-year  program,  com¬ 
mencing  this  fall,  called  “Tomorrow’s  Scientists  and 
Technicians,”  is  expected  to  cost  at  least  .$100,000  a 
year.  Operating  in  100  cities  through  League  branch¬ 
es  and  cooperating  organizations,  it  is  designed  to 
produce  1,(^  scientifically  trained  persons  annually 
among  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups. 
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The  branches,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  staff 
worker,  will  aim  at  helping  guidance  teachers  and 
Other  school  personnel  discover  talented  Negro  youth 

in  grades  seven  through  nine.  In  justifying  the  need 
for  this  effort,  Mr.  Kheel  said  that  of  28,000  engineer¬ 
ing  graduates  in  the  U.S.  last  year,  fewer  than  200 
were  Negroes. 


•  School  Plant 


The  conservation  of  electricity  in  cost-con- 

scious  school  districts  may  be  very  important,  James 
H.  Blethen,  operations  supervisor  of  the  San  Diego 

city  schools,  points  out  in  the  system’s  Superintend- 
enfs  Bulletin.  He  offers  four  suggestions; 

1.  Lights  and  machines  should  be  turned  off  when 
not  in  use  or  not  needed.  There  is  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  fluorescent  lights  which  should  not  be  turned 
off  for  a  short  period  such  as  recess  or  lunch  period. 

There  is  more  loss  of  lamp  life  in  clicking  fluorescents 
on  and  off  for  brief  periods  than  in  having  them  on. 

2.  Proper  adjustment  of  Venetian  blinds  allows 
maximum  use  of  natural  light.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
control  glare  by  leaving  them  down,  then  the  slats 
should  be  tilted  to  throw  the  glare  to  the  ceiling  so  it 
is  diffused  throughout  the  room,  not  just  shut  out. 

3.  Incandescent  bulbs  give  off  heat.  On  bright 
days  it  is  not  only  light  enough  with  the  blinds  up  or 
properly  adjusted,  but  it  is  also  much  cooler  with  the 
lights  off. 

4.  After  school  and  at  night,  lights  should  be 
turned  off  except  in  areas  in  use.  Teachers  should 
turn  them  off  as  they  leave  and  custodians  should 
leave  them  off  except  in  areas  where  they  are  working. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Cancer  kill§  more  §chool  children  than  any 
other  disease,  and  is  second  only  to  accidents  as  a 
cause  of  mortality  in  youngsters  under  15  years  of  age, 
the  Cancer  Prevention  Center  of  Chicago  reported 

recently.  More  than  4,000  children  were  cancer  vic¬ 
tims  in  1957. 

Dr.  Charles  Fortes,  the  Center’s  medical  director, 

observed  that  “children  may  suflFer  from  almost  any 
type  of  cancer  that  hits  adults.  Leukemia  (cancer  of 
the  blood)  strikes  most  frequently  and  kills  almost 

half  the  victims  under  15. 

“Leukemia,  Hodgkins  disease  ( cancer  of  the 
glands),  and  cancers  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
are  the  chief  types  involved  with  children.  Together 
they  account  for  almost  10  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  14.” 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  health  statistician  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Life  Insurance,  Chicago,  also  noted  that  “can¬ 
cer  has  shown  a  rising  trend  of  death  rates  among 
children.  In  the  past  decade  alone,  it  has  doubled.” 
The  cancer  experts  hope  for  thorough  yearly  exami¬ 
nations  to  detect  cancer  in  children  in  its  early  stages 
so  that  it  may  be  cured  or  controlled. 


Sex  instruction  in  Washington,  D.C.  schools 
has  resulted  in  a  50%  drop  in  the  number  of  school 
children  who  become  pregnant,  William  F.  Benedict, 
president  of  the  District  Social  Hygiene  Society,  has 
announced.  In  the  last  18  months  the  Society  has 
undertaken  sex  education  in  eight  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  at  the  request  of  the  principals. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  long  plagued  by  an 
alarmingly  high  percentage  of  births  by  unwed  school 
children,  will  conduct  a  pilot  sex  education  program 
of  its  own  in  eight  schools  next  fall. 

The  decline  in  the  problem  birth  rate  is  attributed 
directly  to  the  Society’s  classes  in  sex  education  and 
the  follow-up  by  teachers  trained  by  the  Society. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Forming  a  new  sebool  district  is  costly  and 
complex,  as  residents  of  the  Homewood-Flossmoor 

area  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  found  out  recently. 
Faced  with  increasing  population  pressures,  they  had 
the  choice  of  expanding  facilities  in  an  existing  school 
district  or  building  a  new  high  school  in  a  district  of 
their  own.  They  chose  the  latter  course. 

By  petition,  not  vote,  they  carved  out  a  12-square- 
mile  area  from  three  old  districts.  A  school  board 
was  elected  and  a  superintendent  named,  though  the 
new  school  won’t  be  completed  until  the  fall  of  1959. 

As  a  new  district,  the  basic  educational  tax  rate  is 
65  cents  for  each  $100  assessed  valuation.  Three 
referenda  were  held  raising  the  rate  one  step  at  a 
time  to  $1.25.  A  building  rate  was  added.  Debts 
were  assumed  from  the  three  original  school  districts. 
The  tax  rates  rose  to  $1,644.  When  the  authorized 
bonds  for  $2,1{X),000  are  sold  next  year,  the  tax  rate 
will  climb  above  $1.90. 

Advanced  training  in  math,  on  school  time 
and  at  school  expense,  will  be  given  600  New  York 
City  teachers  next  fall.  According  to  a  plan  adopted 
by  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council,  the  instruction  will  be  given 
in  work  seminars  in  three  regional  centers.  At  one 
time,  one  third  of  the  math  teachers  from  each  high 
school  in  70  communities  will  be  attending.  Each 
third  will  take  its  turn  until  all  have  participated. 

Outstanding  math  instructors  from  nearby  univer¬ 
sities  will  work  with  the  teachers  at  the  centers  and 
be  available  for  consultation  with  the  individual 
schools.  A  committee  of  five  to  eight  outstanding 
math  teachers  and  heads  of  departments  from  the 
schools  affected  will  give  general  guidance. 

“Some  school  administrators  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  problem  of  keeping  teachers  updated  is  a 
school-system  problem— a  ‘company’  problem— and  not 
solely  the  duty  of  the  individual  teacher,  or  to  be  paid 
for  solely  out  of  the  teacher’s  pocketbook,”  said  Dr. 
William  S.  Vincent,  the  Study  Council  executive 
secretary.  “This  will  be  an  experiment.  If  it  suc¬ 
ceeds,  no  doubt  other  school  groups  around  the  coun¬ 
try  will  adopt  a  similar  plan,  not  only  for  mathematics, 
but  for  other  important  subjects.” 
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•  Panorama 

Arizona  To  study  the  efiFects  of  eating  some  teen¬ 
age  fare,  75  students  at  Tucson’s  Sunnyside  High 
School  performed  a  classroom  experiment  with  ei^t 
10-day-old  chicks.  Four  got  a  diet  of  such  teen-age 
staples  as  soda  pop,  doughnut  crumbs,  coffee  and 
white  bread.  The  other  four  chicks,  a  control  group, 
had  a  balanced  diet.  The  result;  The  “teen-age  diet” 
chicks  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  had  lost  three  grams, 
were  dull  and  droopy,  while  Ae  control  group  had 
gained  31  grams,  were  bright-eyed  and  bushy-tailed. 

California  “Ivanhoe”  has  finally  been  dropped 
from  San  Diego’s  ninth-grade  English  classes  in  favor 
of  Dickens’  “Great  Expectations.”  Reasons:  “Ivanhoe” 
isn’t  sophisticated  enough  for  modem  ninth-graders, 
and  besides,  “teachers  are  sick  and  tired  of  it,  too.” 

Georgia  Halloween  was  celebrated  in  June  this 
year  at  Tilson  Elementary  School  in  DeKalb  County. 
Instead  of  staging  its  usual  Halloween  carnival  in 
October,  the  I^A  moved  up  the  date  to  June  7. 
'The  PTA  figured  the  weather  would  be  better  and 
money  earned  from  the  carnival  would  be  available 
for  various  school  projects  when  needed  at  school’s 
opening  in  September.  The  “Fun-O-Rama”  featured 
all  the  usual  Halloween  stunts  except  costumes— due 
to  the  June  heat. 

Indiana  Space  travelers  of  the  future  will  have 
to  take  care  of  their  teeth.  Dr.  Maury  Massler,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  told  a  dental  audience  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  recently.  Flying  at  high  altitudes  can  result  in 
a  toothache  to  ena  all  toothaches.  Dr.  Massler  ex¬ 
plained  it  thus:  Unless  cavities  are  perfectly  filled, 
the  reduced  external  pressure  caused  by  the  altitudes 
will  exert  force  through  blood  vessels  that  press  upon 
the  tooth  nerve— much  like  the  “bends”  caused  by 
gases  in  the  blood  stream  in  deep-sea  diving. 

Hlassachusetts  The  student  loan  plan  for  quali¬ 
fied  students  entering  college,  pioneered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bankers  Association,  is  spreading  rapid¬ 
ly  throughout  New  England.  Under  the  plan,  non¬ 
profit  corporations,  especially  set  up  for  the  job, 
guarantee  the  major  portion  of  bank  loans  to  college 
students.  Last  week  the  Massachusetts  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Assistance  Corporation  approved  a  loan  to  its 
2000  borrowers.  In  its  first  14  months,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  has  approved  loans  totaling  over  $900,000.  In 
May,  Maine  set  up  a  plan  identical  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  one,  and  in  June  the  New  York  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Corporation  outlined  its  proposed  opera¬ 
tion  to  a  group  of  New  York  bankers.  In  Connecticut, 
an  enabling  bill  is  before  the  Legislature.  Other  states 
reportedly  are  considering  similar  measures:  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
Under  the  plan  in  Massachusetts,  banks  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  loans  of  up  to  $1500  (not  over  $500  a  year)  at 
414  %  interest.  Borrowers  sign  notes,  repayable  at  once 
if  they  drop  out  of  college,  otherwise  due  six  months 
after  graduation. 


New  CloMtroom 
Material 


History,  Geography  or  Social  Studies  .  .  . 
classes  will  have  map  facts  at  their  finger  tips  with 
Aero  Plastic  Relief  Map.  Map  of  world  shows 
3000  geographic  names,  2000  cities  and  towns 
450  b^ies  of  water,  700  islands,  capes,  mountain 
ranges.  Also  shows  physical,  cultural,  political 
regions,  airports,  railroads,  etc.  Molded  vinylite, 
plastic-coated  for  marking  and  easy  erasure.  Large 
(61"  X  42"),  hghtweight  for  easy  handling.  10 
colors.  From:  Aero  Service  Corp.,  210  E.  Court- 
land  St.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa.  $42.50.  (Other 
maps.  Inquire.) 

Life  of  a  Great  Man  of  Peace  .  .  .  written 
with  emphasis  on  parts  especially  interesting  to 
readers  11  and  up.  Carefully  researched,  Cather¬ 
ine  Owens  Peare’s  William  Penn  reveals  many 
little-known  episodes  in  a  life  characterized  by 
persecution  and  exile  in  the  pursuit  of  an  un¬ 
popular  idea.  Penn’s  colony  in  the  new  world, 
his  fairness  in  dealing  with  Indians,  injustices  he 
suffered  are  related  with  skill  and  understanding. 
Good  reference  material.  From:  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  Ulus.  $3.00. 

Square  Dance  Instructional  Package  ...  for 
physical  education,  recreation,  music,  dancing  and 
other  classes.  Contains  6  films,  6  records  ( 12". 
78  rpm),  instruction  manual.  Series  covers  several 
steps  and  calls:  “Varsovienne  position,”  “all^ 
mande  left,”  “right  hand  upj^  left  lady  under,” 
“star  formation,”  "do  si  do,*’  etc.  Music  and 
calls  on  film  reproduced  on  records.  From:  Audio- 
Visual  Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind.  Color  series,  $500.  (Each,  $100.)  B/W 
$250.  (Each.  $50.) 

Motivating  Reading  Through  Acting  ...  by 
use  of  dramatized  stories  is  Let’s  Plau  a  Story,  by 
Elizabeth  Allstrom.  Tells  teacher  and  parent  how 
to  introduce  stories  to  children,  suggests  im¬ 
promptu  props  and  settings.  Step-by-step  pro¬ 
cedures  for  use  of  pantomime,  tableaux,  rhythms, 
flannelboard,  others.  Several  complete  stories  plus 
additional  list.  Clear,  easy  to  follow.  From: 
Friendship  Press,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 
Ulus.  Cloth,  $2.95.  Paper,  $1.95. 

Eight  CHENnsruY  Experiments  ...  for  the  high 
school  lab.  Covers:  sodium  hypochlorite  solu¬ 
tion,  catalysis,  oxidation  and  reduction,  rubber, 
iron  conosion,  reaction  with  weak  and  strong 
electrolytes,  molecular  weights,  reaction  between 
zinc  and  nitric  acid.  Guide  sheets  for  teacher  and 
pupil  on  each  experiment.  ( 1  teacher  information 
sheet  and  30  student  guide  sheets,  each  experi¬ 
ment,  free.  Additional,  2c  per  sheet.)  From: 
Manufacturing  Chemist’s  Assn.,  Inc.,  1625  Eye 
St.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


To  Encourage  Independent  Reading  ...  in  the 
beginner  are  three  “I  Want  to  Be  .  .  .”  books,  by 
Carla  Greene.  Animal  Doctor,  Road  Builder, 
Teacher.  Simple,  informative,  sensible.  Large 
type.  Many  colorful  pictures.  From:  Children’s 
Press,  Inc.  Jackson  Blvd.  and  Racine  Ave., 
Chicago  7,  Ill.  $2.00  each. 
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